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attempt at all events to make a start; after that, to
try every means to inspire them with confidence in
themselves and in ttie. This? and the hope of a consid-
erable cumshaw if they followed me to the end of my
wanderings would, I believed, finally make them stay by
me wherever I went. It would require too much space,
and would moreover be tedious, to tell of all the attempts
made by first one person, then another, to deter me from
journeying westward; of the irresolute conduct of my
men, who one day said they would not risk their lives on
such a fool's errand as I proposed, and the next day swoi^e
they would go wherever I asked them. The little store
of patience I had nearly gave out. It was then the eai'ly
part of March, and I had not yet been able to purchase
a single camel nor even to hire one. So I decided upon
moving to Tankar a'bout thirty-five miles to the west of
Lusar, where I was assured that everything necessary for
camp life, besides ponies and camels, could be easily and
cheaply purchased.
About this time there came to Lusar a Khalkha Mon-
gol, a living Buddha, from Parin, called the Cheunjin
lama. He had been to Kiakhta, to Peking, Tientsin, and
other places where foreigners lived, and had met me at
Peking. He was now on his way to Lh'asa, and was
waiting for the arrival of a large party of Mongols from
the Ta-t'ung valley (Mori wang Mongols), with whom he
was to travel He -asked me to join his party, and I
should have been delighted to have done so, for, barring
accidents and Chinese intervention, I should most likely
have been able to reach Lh'asa, but his departure was
not fixsd; it might take place, he said, in May or
June, or perhaps even later, at all events it would not
before two or three months, This would not answer for